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Sunset in Rio Harbor 


A moment at twilight on Panama Beach, one of the shore resorts near Rio 


de Janeiro. Other scenes from Rio the Beautiful are published in this issue. 
(Photo © Brown 4 Dawson and B. M. Newman.) 
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Albert Besnard’s Portrait of Cardinal Mercier 


By Granvelle (Countess Helene de Reinach-Foussemagne)* 


Mercier last Winter in his studio in 

the Villa. Medici, Rome, M. Albert 
Besnard has not only produced an ad- 
mirable piece of painting, he has also 
fixed, for both contemporaries and for 
history, a decisive moment, a critical 
period in the life of the Archbishop of 
Malines and of the Belgian people. 

Never was Cardinal Mercier more 
grand than when, overcoming all ob- 
stacles and bearing every anger, he 
went to Rome and made the Pope hear 
the sufferings, the protests, and the 
hopes of martyred Belgium. 

Behold him! not in robes of office and 
“cappa magna,” but in black cassock 
and short cape. Only the large gold 
chain holding the breast cross and the 
purple of the cape and at his waist 
designate his rank as Archbishop and 
his dignity as a Prince of the Church. 
He stands there, tall and thin, with 
head inclined slightly forward. In the 
background at his right is a crucified 
Christ expressing all the agonies of the 
agony. At his left an open window lets 
in the sinister light rising from a burn- 
ing city. On the face of the Cardinal 
and even throughout his frame one caa 
almost read the endless sufferings and 
the resigned expression of a tormenting 
and powerless pity. 

A closer look, however, reveals some- 
thing else. The man who rears him- 
self thus to his full height between 
the crucified God and the burning city 
is incapable of surrender or submission; 
no doubt afflicts either his lucid mind 
or his inflexible will. A calm pride 
reigns on this brow framed in wire-like 
locks of hair. The bitterness of the 
mouth is softened by the deep sweet- 
ness of his lowered glance. 

The two arms suggest reserve rather 
than restraint. One hand holds the 
pen, the other the paper on which has 
been calmly registered so many horrors. 
No crime has been omitted, no insult, no 
injustice. The Cardinal has come to 
Rome to give testimony, to speak- the 
truth to him who must listen. His atti- 
tude is that of a truthful witness, 
scrupulous, yet implacable. Such has 
been his desire to see and to remember 
that the many terrible sights have not 
blurred the clearness of his vision. 
Dominating his emotion, mastering his 
pain, he brings facts, not impressions. 
These facts he submits with respect and 
confidence to the judgment of the su- 
preme head of the Catholic Church, and 
the stiffness of the man born to com- 
mand unbends a trifle before the au- 
thority of him who, for all Catholicity, 
represents on this earth God himself. 

There are in this portrait, as in all 
the works of Albert Besnard, expressive 
and moving contrasts of color and tone. 
The huge Flemish Christ painted in 
gray in the background forms a strange 
contrast with the living priest in black 
cassock. The flush on his high cheeks 
animating the palor of his visage makes 
it appear as though it were a reflection 
of the fire. The hands are long, dry, 
and supple. In a first study for the 
painting one of them rests upon a table. 
In the completed work this support has 
disappeared; the surroundings have thus 
gained by a simplicity almost naked and 
the pose in energy. The folds of cassock 
and of cape are admirably treated. 
Certain contrasts a little hard, certain 
touches a little rough will soon be 
softened and mellowed by varnish and 
the work of time. The portrait of Car- 
dinal Mercier will be counted among the 
most accomplished and profound works 
of Maitre Albert Besnard. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the 
salient episodes in the life of the Car- 
dinal and the circumstances in which 
the portrait was executed. The Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Primate of Belgium, 
is today 65 years of age. The adminis- 


[" executing the portrait of Cardinal 


tration of the archdiocese and scientific 
research have filled his life. As philes- 
opher and theologian he was one of the 
first to respond to the appeal of Leo 
XIII. when the Pope resolved to revive, 
with the honor due them, the teachings 
of St. Thomas, in the Catholic schools 
as well as in the world at large. Mer. 
Mercier, already known through several 
erudite as well as popular works, found- 
ed The Review Neo-Scolastic in Belgium, 
and it was in order to honor the scholar 
as well as his diocese that Pius X. at 
the Consistory of 1907 gave the Arch- 
bishop of Malines the cardinal’s cap. 
An address delivered by Cardinal 
Mercier at the Academy of Sciences at 
Brussels in 19138, produced the greatest 
excitement, not only in Rome _ but 
throughout the world. Up to that time 
the Archbishop of Malines had been 
considered an irreconcilable; he now re- 
vealed himself as a man of broad ideas 
and a depth of view truly remarkable. 
He reviewed in the most searching m4an- 
ner the part played by religion, the 
Catholic Church, and the Holy See in 
the modern world and in the develop- 
ment of social and political institutions. 
This address was not merely the dis- 
course of a theologian and _ scholar; 
people discovered therein the results of 


extended and close observation and, in 
what pertained to the relation of Church 
and State, almost a program for gov- 
ernment. 

Some persons did not hesitate to ex- 
press the wish that a future Conclave 
might elevate the Primate of Belgium 
to the Throne of St. Peter. Providence 
willed it otherwise and allowed Card‘nal 
Mercier still to remain Archbishop of 
Malines, when the hordes of Germans, 
in defiance of all right, rushed over 
“neutral and faithful” Belgium and 
inflicted on this unfortunate and heroic 
country the most inhuman and mon- 
strous violence known in the world’s 
history. 

Searcely had the first German bat- 
talions entered Malines when an officer 
of the General Staff rushed to the 
archeopiscopal palace and, finding an 
open door, entered without ceremony. 
Through the empty halls the Cardinal 
came to meet him, asked who he was 
and what he proposed to do. The of- 
ficer answered that he had come on 
order from the German General, the 
commandant of Malines, and that the 
General himself would come on the fol- 
lowing day and express his commands. 

“Tomorrow,” tranquilly said the 
Cardinal, “I do not receive,” and with 


How the Portrait Was Painted 


By Robert 


OME.—Since the beginning of the 
R war the Villa Medici, (National 
French Academy,) has been de- 
serted. The studios are empty; all the 
students have gone to the war. Of the 
happy artists who once lent animation to 
the old academy there remain only their 
unfinished works. The war has inter- 
rupted everything. The best that France 
gave came from here and gloriously 
have they done their duty. Two of the 
architects, Mirlan and Gregoire, are 
dead on the field of honor; a musician, 
Parray, who, at the last exposition of 
the works of the students, directed the 
cantata of “ Jeanne d’Arc,” is a prisoner 
in Darmstadt; the director of the 
academy, Albert Besnard, has received 
a cruel blow through the death of his 
son, Robert Besnard, who heroically fell 
on the battlefield. 

On July 28, 1914, Albert Besnard 
finished a great canvas, glorifying 
peace and justice, intended to decorate 
the Peace Palace at The Hague. A few 
days later all Europe was on fire and 
in the deserted city the master passion- 
ately followed all the phases of the 
great war. His very presence in Rome 
and his attachment for Italy made him 
a sympathetic propagandist for the 
French cause—which, near by, in the 
Villa Malta, separated from the Villa 
Medici by a common wall, Prince von 
Buelow intrigued by every means to 
prevent the logical evolution of Italian 
politics. 

During these serious and solemn 
hours M. Besnard was fain to devote 
all his talent to those figures who were 
making history. He has just finished 
three portraits of quite a different 
character—Pope Benedict XV., begun 
at the dawn of 1915; Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, painted in those heroic days 
when the ardent words of the poet- 
patriot prepared the way for the 
Italian decision, and finally his Emin- 
ence, Cardinal Mercier, who arrived in 
Rome on Jan. 14, 1916. 

Albert Besnard, wishing to fix for 
posterity the noble figure of the Pri- 
mate, went to the Belgian College and 
made a very characteristic study of the 
head. With most perfect kindness the 
eminent prelate later went to the studio 
of the painter and gave him five long 
sittings. 

The portrait was advancing rapidly, 
when one day—I believe it was the 11th 


Vaucher* 


of February—the Cardinal, on reaching 
the Porta Pinciana, met M. Briand, the 
Premier of France, just then in Rome, 
who was visiting the Academy of 
France. That interview will some day 
be historic. M. Besnard conducted his 
distinguished guests to his studio, and 
for half an hour the great French 
statesman conversed with the Belgian 
Cardinal. 

What was seid I do not know. Their 
conversation has not been imparted, but 
very likely it concerned the documents 
brought by the Cardinal to Benedict 
XV. and the fcrmer’s personal evidence. 
M. Briand declared he was happy to 
heve been able to express his admira- 
tion for the Primate of Belgium. As 
to the Cardinal, he said several times 
that he had found in M. Briand a most 
charming man and a delightful conver- 
sationalist. 

Moreover, kis Eminence expressed 
the hope of meeting M. Briand again 
in Paris. He had shown a desire to 
yveturn to Belgium via Paris, London, 
and Holland, but on account of the op- 
position of the German Government he 
was forced to decide to take the more 
direct route. Moreover, Cardinal Mer- 
cier was anxious to return to his dio- 
cese. In fact, he remained one of the 
scle moral forces to rear themse!ves 
against the actions of General von Bis- 
sing, and the absence of their protector 
had not failed to cause some uneasiness 
among the Belgian people. 

Profoundly touched by their marks 
of affection the Cardinal was happy, he 
told me with touching sympathy and 
kindness, to bear back to his oppressed 
compatriots the echo of the sympathy 
for Belgium which he had encountered 
everywhere. In the acclamations of the 
Roman crowd he would see nothing 
more than tribute to his country, and, 
with charming modesty, he sought al- 
ways to efface himself. 

When M. Besnard revealed to him 
his desire to piace at his side the figure 
of the Christ, the Cardinal cried out in 
protest: 

“T am a little timid, I who am only 
an humble priest, to find myself so near 
Him.” 

And the master, in order to win his 
consent, had to tell him that the Christ 
would symbolize in his work heroic 
and martyred Belgium suffering with 
His servant. 


*Translated from L’Illustration. 


a final gesture he dismissed the aide 
de camp. 

Since then the Archbishop of Malines 
has labored unceasingly for his people, 
devoting to them all his activity and 
energy and that indomitable authority 
before which the conqueror has often 
hesitated and even bowed. 

Only once has he left invaded Bel- 
gium; this was to go to Rome in order 
to make known to the Pope the 
atrocities the Germans had committed 
there and possibly to implore the inter- 
vention of the Holy See in favor of a 
Catholic country reduced to painful and 
horrible slavery by barbarians who pre- 
tended to be religious. 

At the outset the German authorities 
did everything they could to prevent 
this journey, then to render it more dif- 
ficult and hazardous. The firm reso- 
lution of the Cardinal discouraged all 
resistance, overcame all _ obstacles. 
When the Germans understood that 
Mgr. Mercier’s visit to Rome was in- 
evitable, they dispatched to the Vatican 
Cardinal Hartmann, Archibishop of 
Cologne, with the mission of watching 
close at hand the Primate of Belgium’s 
facts and gestures and to neutralize the 
effect of his words and efforts. 

It is known that the two men met, 


- not only at the Vatican amid official 


ceremonies, but #lso at a dinner to 
which a Roman lady had the indis- 
cretion to invite both. 

“Let your Eminence be reassured,” 
said Hartmann in a loud voice, “ we will 
not speak of the war.” 

“ And let your Eminence be assured,” 
replied Cardinal Mercier, “ we shall not 
speak of peace.” 

His journey to Rome was one con- 
tinual triumph. After he was obliged 
to respond to the acclamations of the 
people by making a speech, and Romans 
have not yet forgotten either the fervor 
of his voice or the emotion of his ac- 
cents. 

His reception at the Vatican was 
most cool. Only later were they to 
learn what this grief-stricken pilgrim 
was suffering in his patriotism, his 
charity, and his pride. 

On his return to Belgium Cardinal 
Mercier found new disasters. He dd 
not limit himself to denouncing them; 
he strove to soften their effect. On 
Oct. 19 last he protested, for the first 


time, against the universal deportations . 


organized by the Germans under the 
pretext that the “unemployed” Bel- 
gian population constituted a danger to 
public order and a burden for official 
charity. 

“ Public order is not compromised by 
an inoffensive population,” replies the 
Cardinal, “and the Belgians succored 
by English and American generosity 
ask nothing from official charity.” 

The Archbishop’s protests show a 
pitiless logic, his appeals a deep charity, 
and every one of his words the mag- 
nificent ardor of a soul which encom- 
passes with the same love all suffering 


humanity. Read his pastoral le.ter of 
Nov. 7: 


“In these days,” says the Cardinal, 
“T have seen young men and women 
afraid to go to church because they 
had nought but wooden shoes to wear.” 

And he appeals to his hearers in 
wooden shoes to set a good example 
and, in a common prayer, to offer God 
thanks for their misery. Nor does he 
judge the moment inappropriate to 
arouse the pity of the unfortunate Bel- 
gians in regard to the fate cf other vic- 
time of Germany—the Armenians and 
the Poles. And this last word is not the 
least moving to fall from the lips of the 
Pr.mate-of martyred Belgium: 

“Oh, my brothers, pray and ask God 
that one of the results of this horrible 


war may be the happy realization of 
the independence of Poland.” 


————— 
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Albert. _Besnard’s Deathless Portrait of Cardinal Mercier 
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HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MERCIER. 
Archbishop of Malines—Primate of Belgium 
From the painting by ALBERT BESNARD. 


(From L’Ilustration; see text on the opposite page.) 
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A small part of the French bag of eleven 
thousand German prisoners captured in 
front of Fort Douaumont, north of Verdun, 
in the fighting which has characterized 
the French counteroffensive at this bat- 
tle-scarred front. (Underwood & Underwood.) 








COLD STEEL FOR THE FOE! FRENCH INFANTRYMEN LEAVING THEIR TRENCHES IN AN ACTUAL CHARGE ON TH 


E MACE- 
DONIAN FRONT. : 
(Official French War Photographs.) 
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THE MEETING PLACES OF OPPOSING FORCES 
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BEHIND THIS HILL LIE THE BULGARS! FRENCH POILUS WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL TO CHARGE, IN ONE OF THE BATTLES 
IN THE SERBIAN CAMPAIGN. 


ACE- (Photos © A. P. A.; from Medem.) 
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AN ALARM HAS BEEN: RECEIVED BY WIRELESS AT THIS [ITALIAN j 
ING; THESE TWO ITALIAN AIRPLANES ARE JUST LEAVING | 
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| Air 


planes Answering an Alarm 


BORDER STATION, TELLING OF AUSTRIAN AIRCRAFT APPROACH- 
THE STATION TO DASH OFF IN PURSUIT OF THE INTRUDER. 


(L/TQustrazione Italiana.) 
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THE WAR 
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In this picture the aerial photographer has been so lucky as to catch on his plate an actual moment of combat in the air. 
The lower airplane to the right is a German war machine, and it is being attacked by two aviators of the Allies in the other 


two planes shown in the picture. The photograph was taken from a fourth airplane which was coming to join the battle. 
(Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Over the housetops of Paris are sailing these two great dirigible airships engaged in the | 
% work of guarding the air over the French capital from German attacks. The first of v I 
the two is a huge Russian airship; it is being followed by a smaller French ship. 
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ZEPPELIN FLOATING OVER THE SPIRES AND MINARETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, THE CAPITAL OF GER- 4 
MANY’S ALLY, TURKEY. 


(Photos from Central News Service.) 


& A GREAT GERMAN 
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A part of the daily batch of several thousand loaves of bread shipped from the 
French bakery at Fort Vincennes to the men in the trenches in the North of France. 


(© A. P. A.; from Medem.) 
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German loaves for German troops; bread baked in one of the small 


French towns in the territory occupied by the Kaiser’s forces. 
(© Brown € Dawson.) 
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1. An expansive view of the big ice field in the South Polar re- 2. The ice in the foreground of this picture was at first an even 

gions in which the Endurance drifted for two months in the Weddell plane. At the end of August, 1915, with the break up of the field 

Sea. The ice floe is shown solidly frozen over, and the ship is resting the destruction of the ship began. Huge blocks of ice weighing up to 

on a fairly even keel in its centre. fifty tons were cast up around the Endurance in chaotic confusion. 
(Photographs by Frank Huriey - { 
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foric South Pole Expedition in Which His Ship Endurance Was Lost 
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| even 3. For twelve months the ship and the camp on the drifting floe 4. A remarkable night view of the ice-encased Endurance taken 
field were threatened by this titanic mass of iceberg, which drifted north during the darkness which forms the ninety-two day long night of 
up to with the vessel and seemed often on the point of ploughing through this Antarctic latitude. The ship was finally crushed by the ice, Sir 
usion. the pack ice in which the Endurance was fastened. Ernest Shackleton and twenty-two of his men surviving. 


y Prank Hurley; © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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veneral M. A. beliaeff, who has been made Russia's new 
Minister of War. General Beliaeff succeeds General Chou- 
vaieff, who has been made a member of the Council of the 
Empire. General Beliaeff, whe has served before as As- 
sistant Minister of War and Chief of the General Staff. is 
the fourth Russian War Minister since the start of the war 





Countess J. H. von Bernstorff, wife of the German Am- 
bassador to the United States, who has for several years 
been one of the undisputed leaders of the diplomatic set in 
Washington society. Since the beginning of the European 
war she has headed the coterie in Washington whose sym- 
pathies have been with the Central Powers. 


(Photographs from Central News 


olonel Sprecker von bernegg, 
General Staff, whose advocacy of stern preparedness meas- 
ures in Switzerland has resulted in a largely increased 
mobilization of troops for use as a guard on the Swiss 
borders. Colonel von Bernegg makes no secret of his fear 
hat Germany will invade Swiss territory, 


General Sir Henry S. Rawlinson, K. C. B., who is Sir 
Douglas Haig’s right-hand man on the Somme, and who 
was responsible for the preparations for most of the battle 
of the Somme, and had charge of the main offensive opera- 
tions. At the very beginning of the war Sir Henry won 
renown by his leadership of the famous Seventh Division. 


Service, Underwood &€ T lerwood, and 


Harris € Ewing.) 
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SUNSET OVER ZANZIBAR, OFF GERMAN EAST AFRICA, WHERE THE BRITISH UNDER GENERAL 
SMUTS, THE BOER, ARE GRADUALLY CONQUERING GERMANY’S LAST AFRICAN PROVINCE. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 























In Western Egypt; Tommy gives Contradicting the popular saying anent a camel; one of the Australian 
a little Gippo native a joy ride. > Camel Corps giving his animal a drink of water from a chattu, or water vase. 























Trouble in the Senussi desert; from Detroit to Egypt, a flivver is a A light from one of the fair sex, (which in this instance is of dusky shade.) 
flivver the world over. Do you know what brand of American car this is? A member of ‘the Royal Flying Corps is indebted to the Bidonian girl smoker. 


(Photos, Paul Thompson.) 
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Rio de Janeiro, 
toward which the 
eyes of the news- 
reading world 
have been directed 
ever since the 
cable of Jan. 17 
announcing that 
a German com- 
merce destroyer 
or a fleet of them 
had been sending 
merchant vessels 
of the Allies to 
the bottom at a 
rate that bids fair 
to clear the South 
Atlantic of all 
commerce, is not 
only the capital 
city of the largest 
of the South 
American repub- 
lies but is reputed 
the most beauti- 
ful city in the 
southern hemi- 
sphere. Rio, with 
a population of 
1,100,000, is the 
fifteenth city of 
the world. In these 
and the following 
pages are given 
characteristic 
scenes from Rio. 
At the right is 
seen an avenue 
of royal palms in 
the capital with 
the palace of the 
Brazilian  Presi- 
dent at its end. 
Below is 2 view 
of Botafoga Bay 
and Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, on the 
outskirts of Rio. 


(All photographs in 
this article @ Brown 
# Dawson and New- 
man Traveltalk Co.) 
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Beautiful Capital—Rio 
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The Monroe Palace at Rio de Janeiro; it is a reproduction of the Brazilian 
pavilion at the St. Louis Exposition in 1906, and was built for the Pan- 


American Congress of 1908. It is used for ceremonial and State occasions. 
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The Municipal Theatre of Rio; it is the costliest building in this city of 
costly structures, having been erected at an outlay of ten million dollars. 
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One of the many very beautiful private residences of Rio de Janeiro. 
The inlaid sidewalks here seen are to found in many places in Rio, 
as well as in other of the more important South American cities. 
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The Avenido Rio Branca, which is considered not only the finest 
street in Rio but the finest thoroughfare in all South America, 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE MOSAIC SIDEWALKS OF RIO DE JANEIRO 
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E. McGuire, Assistant Secretary General, and H. N. Branch. 


Dr. L. S. 


In this photograph are 


Japan is confronted with an internal political crisis. The oppusition to the House of Peers, and is under the leadership of Viscount Kate, former Minister 
administration of Count Terauchi has opened a vigorous campaign on the of Foreign Affairs. The battle will be fought out in the Diet, which is now 
ground that the Terauchi nonpartisan Cabinet was formed in violation of the again in session. Above are some of the leaders of the Constitutionalists, with 
spirit of the Constitution. The Constitutional Party has a majority in the Baron Kato (wearing spectacles) in their centre. 


Rio de Janiero for the southern group. 
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Seated from left to right are: 


(Photo, Harris € Ewing.) 
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Commission. 
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re the Commission will establish a 


in Havanna for the northern group 
thirds of the countries in the north- 
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One is immediately impressed with the striking difference of appearance the Premier, General Count Terauchi, in the centre (seated). It has been 
between the members of the group, shown in the upper picture, of the Con- remarked that these two bodies of men represent the two conflicting currents 
stitutionalists who are seeking the supreme power, and the members of the in Japanese political life—the constitutional and the radical. The next two 


group in this photograph, which embraces the present Japanese Cabinet with weeks are expected to settle the controversy. 
(Photos Bain News Service.) 
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Admiral Dewey, the Nation’s 
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An impressive scene as the body of Admiral Dewey is transferred from the National Cemetery at Arlington. The ar 
rotunda of the Capitol, where it has lain ia state and where the funeral including the midshipmen from Annapolis 
services were read, to the gun caisson by which it will be borne to the navy yards—stand at attention, the crow 
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Admiral Dewey’s immediate escort is shown draping the caisson with the American flag. Among the ranking officers 
descending the Capitol steps are, in the centre, nearest the camera, Admiral Badger (left) and Admiral Fletcher (with blac 
(Harris & Ewing.) 











Naval Hero, Is Laid to Rest 














ie army and navy contingents—the latter the remains of the great sailor are brought forth, the coffin wrapped in the 
polis and detachments from warships and national emblem. All Government departments were closed and all business 
-rowds of civilians uncover their heads as in Washington was suspended for the time of the funeral. 
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ers of the navy The great cortege passing down Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. The military escort consisted 

asks iat of the whole corps of midshipmen, sailors of the battleship New Hampshire, marines from Norfolk 
ack mustache). and Philadélphia, artillerymen from Fort Monroe, and many other units. 

(Underwood @ Underwood.) 
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